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THI  EAST  AKOLIAlr. 


Baxter  supposes  ThU  to  be  a  corruption  of  theoda,  “  tbe  people  ”  ;  Bei 
irell  derires  Totenham,  from  iotm,  “  to  wind  the  horn  ” ;  Leland  sayi 
Dodonesse,  (Totneis,  Totonese,  Toutaness,  Totnes,  Totness,)  means  “i 
rocky  town" ;  Blomefield,  Under  Totenhill,  says  or  Ikt  is  the  ilamett 
a  rii^et,  and  gives  names  to  many  plac^,  as  Tottenhill  and  Tutburj, 
(Staf.),  Tutwell,  (Warw.),  Tottin^n,  (Norf.),  and  Tottenham,  (Midx.); 
Horant,  (Essex),  after  stating  he  mn^  it  "  hardly  credible  that  tho’  tla 
last  syllable  in  Doddinghurst  signifies  a  wood,  the  former  part  thereof  wm 
fetched  by  those  Northern  People  (the  Saxons),  as  fiir  as  from  Dodona,  i 
city  of  Epirus,  near  which  sto<^  a  wood  of  oaks,  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  and 
the  town  of  Jupiter  Dodonseus,"  and  after  referring  to  Stukeley’s  derivatus 
"  from  Brit,  daeth,  a  wise  man  or  wizard,  as  they  might  call  a  Druid,” 
says  "  but  as  there  have  been  such  northern  names  as  Dodo  or  Dudo,  Dodo’i 
hurst,  or  wood,  might  be  the  real  origin  of  the  name,"  (Doddin^urst). 
1  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  names  given  have  originated  in  several 
ways,  viz, — ^in  some  cases  from  the  TttUinga  family ;  in  others  from  thi 
name  of  a  river.  Chalmers  derives  the  name  of  the  Tweed,  in  Cheshin 
and  Berwickshire,  from  Brh.  Medd,  the  border,  the  limit  of  a  county. 
This  derivation,  however,  would  probably  not  be  applicable  to  all  riven 
named  Tot,  Tat,  &c.  Perhaps  a  more  simple  etymology  might  be  given. 
Again,  some  of  these  names  may  be  from  Celt.  MeM,  coast,  region,  district; 

region,  district.  The  Bev.  John  Davies  says  Tydd  is  the  name  of 
several  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Walsoken,  Norfolk,  all  near  the  set 
coast,  and  he  derives  Tydd,  from  W.  tvtedd,  a  coast  or  shore.  I  have  still 
two  other  derivations  for  these  names ;  Ihe  one  from  the  Old  Eng.  word 
tod,  a  fox,  as  Tod-morden ;  and  the  non.  fam.  Tod-hunter,  a  fox  hunter; 
the  other  from  A.  S.  tofta  a  messuage  inferior  to  a  farm  house,  and  supericx 
to  a  mere  cottage,  or  a  cottage  with  a  croft  or  other  portion  of  land  annexed 
to  it;  like  the  tots  in  Normandy,  as  Yvetot,  Langetot,  Pretot,  Valletot, 
and  very  many  others.  We  find  toft  in  Camb.,  Ches.,  Line.,  and  Warw. 
trees,  West  and  Monk’s  Toft,  in  Norfolk,  Toft  next  Newton,  in  Line.,  and 
Lowestoft,  in  Suffolk.  Blomefield  tranriates  toft  “  an  house  or  cottage, 
and  to  express  the  poverty  of  any  person  this  proverb  was  used,  that  he 
had  not  toft  or  croft,  that  is  house  or  lands." 

Grays  Inn.  R.  S.  Chaenocx,  f.s.a., 

‘  Author  of  "  Local  Etymology." 


nSSCEXDANIS  OF  JOHX  BOOEBS. 

I  cannot  answer  the  question  of  "  I,”  as  to  the  existence  of  any  descen¬ 
dants  of  Rowland  Tayler,  but  his  query  has  suggested  to  me  toat  some 
notes  which  T  have  collected  of  presumed  descendants  of  John  Rogers,  the 
first  person  who  was  executed  by  fire  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  may  be 
worth  putting  upon  record,  and  perhaps  lead  to  further  communications. 

•  About  the  year  1855-56  (for  I  have  lost  the  note  and  quote  from  mem¬ 
ory),  I  read  in  the  obituary  of  the  Essex  and  West  Suffolk  Gazette,  the 
death,  at  some  place  in  Essex  or  Suffolk,  of  the  widow  of  one  Nehemiah 
Rogers,  a  tradesman,  linetdly  descended  from  the  above  named  John  Ethers. 
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In  a  number  of  the  Chelnuford  ChronieU,  for  Nov.,  179S,  is  recorded  the 
death  of  Mr  Nehtmidh  Kt^ers,  a  plnmber  and  glazier,  of  Bocking.'  llie 
Ber.  Nekemiah  Ro^rs  was  ejected  from  the  living  of  Messing,  in  Essex, 
about  1643-4,  by  the  Puritans,  for  loyalty  and  oo^ormity. — Walk&r't 
Sufferingt  o)  the  CUrgy.  Another  Kev.  Nekemiak  Rogers  was  one  of  the  no> 
torious,  profligate,  end  abandoned  Fleet  Parsons.’'  Of  this  person  and 
his  doings  there  is  a  vmy  singular  account  given  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  Chancellor  of  the  IHooese  of  London,  in  1702,  and  printed  in  Bum’$ 
Eittory  of  tke  Fleet  Regieten  (very  scarce).  This  letter  caused  a 
visitation  of  the  Fleet  to  be  instituted,  and  ultimately  led  to  the  suppres- 
oon  of  these  scandalous  marriages.  In  the  letter  Nehetniah  lU^rs,  who, 
although  a  prisoner,  is  said  “  to  go  at  large  to  his  P.  living,  in  Essex,  and 

aU  places  else ;  he  is  a  very  wicked  man,  who  Uvea  for  diuking,  w - , 

and  swearing,  he  has  struck  and  boxed  the  bridegroom  in  the  chappie,  and 
damned  like  any  comon  souldier ;  he  marries  both  within  and  without 
ye  chappie  like  his  brother  Oolton.”  Whatever  may  be  meant  by  his  “  P. 
uving,”  I  have  no  doubt  he  is  the  same  person  who  was  instituted  to  the 
Rectory  of  Ashingdon,  near  Rochford,  in  1682,  possessed  of  it 

in  1710,  and  was  not  improbably  the  unworthy  son  of  the  Royalist  Yicar 
of  Messing.  This  seems  more  probable  as  from  the  notes  in  his  Register 
Book,  still  preserved,  he  appears  to  have  come  from  Great  Tey,  not  far 
from  Messing ;  and  I  thi^  it  is  recorded  that  some  of  his  children  were 
bom  thme.  A  fifth  Nehetniah  Rogers  Uea  buried  in  the  south  aisle  of 
Rainham  Church,  in  Essex.  He  died  Nov.  11,  1763,  aged  85,  and  from 
the  circumstance  of  his  interment  within  the  edifice,  was  probably  a  person 
of  superior  station.  From  the  uniform  association  of  Christian  and  sur¬ 
name,  I  infer  that  the  respective  persons  are  of  the  same  fiunily,  and 
descended  from  John  Rogers.  I  presume  that  it  is  generally  known  that 
John  Rogers,  who  suffered  at  the  stfike,  is  himself  accused  of  having  justi¬ 
fied  the  burning  of  Joan  Boucher  for  heresy,  in  the  reign  of  Edwa^  the 
Sixth,  and  when  it  was  urged  that  at  least  scmie  milder  mode  of  execution 
should  be  adopted,  repUed,  Burning  alive  teat  not  a  cruel  death,  hut  eaty 
enough.  He  was  answered,  that  one  day  he  might  have  his  hands  full  of 
this  mild  burning.  If  this  be  true,  it  detracts  not  a  little  from  the  glory 
of  his  martyrdom. — 


THOMAS  CAUSTOM,  BUnKT  AT  BATISIOH,  XSSXX,  XABCH  26,  1555. 

As  no  one,  I  suppose,  at  the  present  day,  beUeves  more  of  Foxe’e  Mar- 
tyrohgy,  than  can  be  proved  by  documentary  or  historical  evidence,  though 
I  do  not  question  his  statements  that  the  persons  he  names  were  burnt,  yet 
1  shall  prove  that  Thomas  Causton  was.  I  transcribed  some  years  ago  the 
Inquisition  taken  on  his  death,  in  1  and  2  Phil,  and  Mary,  and  the  ending 
being  curious,  if  not  unique,  and  proving  the  fact,  seems  worth  notice. 
It  commences  “  Inquisitio  capta  9  Aprilis  post  mortem  Thome  Causton, 
&c.,”  and  after  describing  his  estates  in  the  usual  form,  ends,  “  NuUus  heres, 
nec  dies  obitus  mencionantur,  quia  convictus  et  arsus  fuit  pro  heresia.” — K. 


THE  EMT  AireUAV. 


^  ■  ESKUHS  TTBEU. 

It  may  bd  elso  iateresUng  to  those  are  curious  about  tiie  **  Eases 
Xartjrs,”  to  blow  that  a  mural  brass  effigy  of  Esmtthd  Ttrbll,  «( 
Beeches,  blackened  to  posterity  by  John  Eoze,  and  notorious  for  1« 
assiduity  and  ezertion  in  bringing  the  heretics  of  South  Essez  to  the  stakes 
■till  ez^  in  the  Beeches  airie  of  Bawreth  Church,  with  an  inscription. 
The  effigy  of  his  lady  is  partly  gone.  He  possesses  a  placid  and  agreeaUi 
countenance, — am  of  opinion  intended  f<w  a  portrait, — and  wholly  un. 
yitft  the  ferocious  ruffian  who  is  represented  for  the  ezcitement,  amusement 
and  delectation  of  the  reader,  in  the  Martyrology,  scorching  a  woman*! 
aim  with  a  taper.  1  ought  also  to  add  that  the  entire  narrative  in  relatioa 
to  Edmund  Tyrell  beans  internal  evidence  of  having  been  drawn  fron 
gossiping,  hearsay,  and  &bulous  stories,  collected  long  after  the  events 
had  tcBi^ired. — 
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srsoBimoirs  oz  bells,  (pp.  6,  13.) 

In  eompEanee  with  the  snggestion  of  H.  F.,  of  Hadleigh,  I  herewith 
send  you  copies  of  the  insoiiptions  (Hi  the  beUs  at  Clare,  and  the  diameten 
at  their  months,  accurately  measured.  I  am  not  able  to  ^ve  their  re- 
spective  weights,  ezeepting  the  tenor,  which  is  reputed  to  weigh  28  cwt. ; 
nor  have  I  sent  rubbings  of  the  inscriptions,  as  they  contain  nothing  to 
repay  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  them. 

Clare  Church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and  St  Fanl,  and  ciHitains  a  fine- 
toned  peal  of  eight  bdls,  as  follows : — 

Treble.  “Given  by  voluntary  sabscription,  1781;  Hears  fecit.” 
Diameter  at  month,  29}  inches. 

2nd.  “  Hears  of  London  fecit,  1829.'*  Diameter  80  inches. 

Srd.  “Hiles  Grave  made  me,  1640."  Diameter  81^  inches. 

4th.  “  Whilst  thus  we  join  in  chearful  sound 

Let  love  andl<^dfy  abound." 

“  Hears  London,  fecit,  1779."  Diameter  37^1  inches. 

6th.  “  Hiles  Graye  made  me,  1661."  Diameter  38^  inches. 

6th.  “John  Dier  mademce,  1579.”  Diameter  43  inches. 

7th.  “  0  trinitas  eancta  campanam  istam  conserva."  Diameter  48 
inches. 

Tenor.  Charles  Hewman  made  mee,  1696.  John  Kenycm,  YIC., 
William  Wade,  C.  W. .  ,IL."  Diameter  M.  inches. 

The  ioscriptions  on  t^  6th  and  7th  beUs  are  in  Old  English  characters, 
cm  all  the  o^ers  in  Hodem  English.  The  word  “  John,"  on  the  6th  is 
inverted.  The  7th  has  no  date,  but  is  apparently  the  oldest  bell  in  the 
peal,  as  it  has  for  nearly  a  century  been  hung  on  the  U*t  half-qmrUr,  and 
the  whole  interior  of  the  rim  is  much  worn. 

The  original  number  of  bells  was  siz,  to  which  was  attached  a  set  of 
chimes,  1781  the  peal  was  increased  to  eight,  by  the  addition  of  s 
treble  and  second,  when  the  chimes  were  discontinued  Soon  after  this 
addition  the  second  bell  became  cracked,  and  remained  in  this  state  until 
1829;  in  which  year  a  subscription  was  raised,  the  present  bell  purchased 
utd  eubstitated  for  it.  As  peal  was  now  complete  the  i^bitants 
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were  deeirotis  of  having  the  ehlmea  restored,  aocordingly  another  subscrip¬ 
tion  was  made,  and  under  the  supeiiutend^ce  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Ambrose,  of 
gudbury,  the  proper  repairs  and  alterations  effected  in  1835,  when  they 
were  again  set  to  work,  playi^  the  following  tunes — Mariners,”  **  Sweet 
home,  and  ”  My  lodging  is  on  the  cold  ground.”  These  tunes  are  still 
on  the  barrel,  and  are  played  at  intervals  of  three  hours.  At  the  time  the 
were  restored,  machinery,  for  striking  the  quarters  on  the  bells, 
was  added  to  the  clock;  the  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th,  being  used  for  thin 
pnzpose.— J.  B.  AnnsnAn. 

LOW  8n>£  WIBLOWS. 

B.  H.  C.  has  overlooked  one  reference  on  this  subject  (Archaeological 
Journal,  vol  v.,  p.  70),  in  which  Mr.  John  J.  Cole  gives,  I  think,  thn 
most  probable  explanation  of  the  use  of  these  windows,  and  to  my  mind  n 
solution  of  the  diAculty,  unless  any  objection  has  be^  or  can  be  urged 
against  it,  which  at  present  I  have  not  seen. 

He  says  ”  Prior  to  the  introduction  of  Sanctus  Bell-cots,  and  commonly 
when  these  were  not  erected,  then,  at  the  Low  Side  Window, — ^the  only 
real  opening  in  the  church  except  tho  doors,  and  this  unglozed,  but  provi¬ 
ded  with  a  shutter — the  sacristan  stood,  and  on  the  elevation  of  the  Host 
opened  the  shutter  and  rang  the  sanctus  bell,  as  directed  I  think  in  the 
ancient  Liturgy : — 

“  In  elevatione  vero  ipsiiu  corporis  Domini  pulsetur  campana  tn  «no 
latere,  ut  popularcs,  quibus  eelebrationi  missarum  non  vacat  quotidie 
interesse,  ubicunque  fiieriiit,  seu  in  agris,  ecu  in  domibus  flectant  genus. 
Constit.  Joh.  Peesham,  A.D.  1281.” 

This  is  the  principal  point  in  Mr.  Cole’s  explanation,  but  the  whole  of 
his  remarks  should  be  read ;  they  are  too  long  to  be  inserted  in  this  note.*~-H. 

P.S.  R.  H.  C’s.  second  reference  should  be  vol.  v.,  pp.  228-9. 

LOW-SIDE- WINDOWS  AND  HAOIOSCOFES.  (p.  17.) 

In  the  last  number  of  ”  the  East  Anglian  ”  are  two  queries  about  Low- 
ode-windows  and  Hagioscopes,  while  in  the  same  num^r  is  a  note  partly 
answering  them,  to  wMch  I  add  the  following  remarks.  The  occurrence  of 
Lychnoscopes  is  not  very  frequent  in  the  part  of  Suffolk  which  has  come 
under  my  observation.  Out  of  upwards  of  100  churches  lying  pretty  much 
in  the  same  neighbourhood,  I  find  only  five  with  this  curious  feature,  via. 
little  Comard,  Cedding,  Rougham,  Little  Wenham,  and  Raydon.  All 
these  churches  are  of  Derated  date  in  that  part  where  the  window  occurs 
— ^the  two  last  mentioned  being  very  early  in  the  style.  Its  usual  positioii 
is  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel,  but  at  Wenham  it  is  on  the  no^,  and 
st  Raydon  there  is  one  in  each  wall.  The  example  at  Gedding  is  wn^ilar 
m  that  there  is  no  window  above  it. 

The  only  instances  of  squints  or  Hagioscopes  that  I  have  eeai  in  the 
county  are  at  Drinkstonc,  where  it  is  on  the  south  side  and  of  rery  small 
^e ;  and  at  Gedding,  where  there  is  one  of  a  considerable  height  (m  each 
side  of  the  Chancel  arch,  forming  a  prominent  feature  in  the  interior  o| 
that  exceedingly  pleasing  little  church.  Keither  of  these  churches  have 
transepts,  and  the  latter  consists  only  of  nave  and  chancel. — S.  Gbqwsi. 
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SESPOELATIOir  OT  rAUrtU)  GLASS. 


If  y  attention  has  recently  been  called  to  some  lamentable  instances  of 
despoilation  of  old  painted  glass,  in  the  County  of  Essex.  As  all  antii|ua> 
ries  will  acknowledge  the  ardiseological  vidue,  if  not  the  beauty,  of  old 
glass,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asking  you  to  draw  the  notice  of  your 
readers  to  the  subject 

I  am  only  too  well  aware  that  this  destruction  is  not  confined  to  ray  own 
county,  and  I  do  not  wish  in  the  least  degree  to  disparage  the  efforts  of 
many  who  by  carefully  repairing  the  damaged  windows  of  ancient  date, 
have  been  the  means  of  preserving  an  adornment  to  the  House  of  Gk>d,  and 
a  valuable  record  of  past  days  to  the  country.  Yet  unhappily  there  are 
many  churches  in  Essex,  as  in  other  counties,  where  beautifm  specimens  of 
thiw  art  lie  almost  unknown,  neglected,  and  even  wantonly  destroyed, 
through  the  riuuneful  negligence  of  the  clergy  and  churchwardens. 

In  the  publications  of  Mr.  Winston’s  researches  in  this  branch  of  archss- 1 
ology,  everything  has  been  done  to  render  the  study  as  attractive  and  as 
easUy  followed  as  that  of  Monumental  Brasses.  Yet,  as  with  them  (but 
in  a  much  greater  degree),  only  the  more  perfect  and  beautilhl  examples 
are  generally  known,  while  many,  less  l^utiful  and  interesting  only 
because  less  perfect,  are  daily  being  destroyed,  not  merely  by  gross  neglect, 
as  in  far  too  many  instances  is  the  case,  but  by  the  ravages  of  the  village  I 
glazier,  who,  excellent  as  he  may  be  in  his  own  proper  department,  is 
rarely  fit  for  the  commission  of  “  setting  the  old  windows  to  rights.”  In  | 
how  many  instances  have  we  to  deplore  the  ruin  of  several  distinct  subjects 
from  different  parts  of  the  same  church,  by  their  being  all  mixed  up  within 
one  window,  in  the  most  unmeaning  incongruity. 

And  when  the  process  of  setting  to  rights  ”  is  not  carried  so  far  as  this, 
the  antiquary  fr^uently  finds  to  his  great  regret,  the  most  grievous  dis¬ 
placements. 

If  the  authorities  of  our  churches,  when  the  old  glass  ”  becomes 
decayed,  would  only  see  it  carefiilly  repaired  and  not  restored,  we  should 
have  far  less  to  complain  of.  The  amateur  system  of  restoration  generally 
leads  to  such  great  mischief,  by  cutting  up  and  destroying  one  part  for  the 
restoration  (?)  of  another. 

The  old  lead  work  if  carefully  attended  to,  can  almost  always  be  repmred,  I 
and  is  infinitely  better  than  the  broad  “  lanthom”  (totally  out  of  character  | 
with  the  glass  it  surrounds^  generally  substituted. 

Of  course  where  the  ancient  glass  is  in  a  bad  condition,  its  repair  should 
be  intrusted  to  a  professional  gl^  painter,  but  when  this  is  impracticable, 
far  more  good  would  be  done  to  the  old  windows  by  a  little  putty  and  the 
shelter  of  protecting  wires,  than  by  the  attentions,  for  weeks,  of  the  village 
glaziers,  who,  as  a  class  seem  to  have  no  other  ideas  on  the  subject,  than 
that  the  figures,  shields,  &c.,  should  be  placed  in  positions  as  unlike  that  j 
they  originally  occupied,  as  possible. 

I  believe  that  Essex  possesses  a  large  number  of  specimens  of  great  in¬ 
terest,  not  generally  known ;  and  if  anjr  of  your  readers  woidd  fiivour  me 
with  contributions  toward  a  list  of  remaining  examples,  they  would  eonfer 
a  great  obligation  on — C.  H.  E. 
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BI8&OP  BLAZE  AND  8T.  CBISPTX. 

In  a  cotemporary  Common  Place  Book,  in  MS.,  I  find  the  following  notices 
of  the  celebration  of  St.  Blaze’s  and  St.  Crispin’s  days,  in  Bury  St.  E^tuxd’s. 

Febraarjr  3,  1777. 

<•  This  Day,  Mnnday,  being  the  Annirenary  of  Bishop  Blase,  the  same  was  observed 
in  this  town,  in  a  manner  &r  sorpassing  anything  of  the  kind  ever  seen .  The  Cavalo 
cade  consisting  of  between  2  and  300  Woolcombers,  upon  Horses  in  uniforms, 
properly  decorated.  Bishop  Blase,  Jason.  Castor,  &  Polinz,  a  band  of  musick,  drums, 
colours,  and  every  thing  necessary  to  render  the  procession  suitable  to  the  greatness 
of  the  Woollen  manufactory.  The  following  lines  were  spoken  by  the  Orators. 

Wtk  boundless  Gratitude,  lUnatrious  Blase, 

Again  we  celebrate,  and  speak  thy  Praise  ; 

Britons,  do  still  revere,  and  Fame  proclaim 
To  wondering  Nations,  thy  auspicious  Name. 

Thousands  to  thee,  the  Founder  of  our  Art, 

Wtk  thy  Great  Sire,  their  equal  warmth  impart, 

Wtk  Breasts  inflamed  we  now  our  Homage  pay. 

And  sound  thy  worth  on  this  thy  Festal  Day. 

And  thou,*  Great  Jason,  Prince  in  war  renown’d. 

To  Greece,  wth  Drum,  and  Silver  Trumpets  sound 
_  Dauntless  drove  forw'd  w^  thy  conquering  Sword 
Slaughtered  the  Guards,  that  dare  resist  thy  Word. 

Colchiaf  amaz'd  beheld  her  Soldiers  slain. 

And  Thou.  Possessor  of  Her  greatest  Gain. 

Defended  still  by  our  own  Laws,  we  boast 
Our  Art  the  noblest  famed  on  Albion’s  CoasL 
To  Each  our  Patron,  now  our  thanks  we  pay 
And  thus  in  Publick,  we  our  jo)  display  ; 

While  yon  assist,  Commerce  can  never  fail. 

Nor  other  Pow’rs  o’er  BritonU  Soiu  prevaiL 


Oct  31st,  1777. 

Last  Saturday,  being  the  Anniversary  of  St.  Crispin,  the  Shoemakers  made  a 
grande  Procession,  on  Horseback,  from  the  Southgate,  thro’  all  the  Principal  Streets, 
wth  Trumpets  in  front,  &  the  rest  of  the  band,  joined  wth  drums,  fifes,  &c.,  be> 
tween  the  divisions :  on  wch  occasion  there  was  more  company  in  town,  than  was 
ever  remembered  before.  The  Prince  was  mounted  on  a  fine  grey  Horse,  find  most 
UMgnificently  habited :  He  was  attended  by  his  nobles  superbly  dress’d  in  green, 
and  while,  and  his  gpiards  in  blue  and  white ;  which  made  a  very  good  appearance. 
His  noble  and  warlike  Br.  Crispianns,  appeared  in  a  coat  of  mail,  attend^  by  bis 
troops,  in  two  divisions ,  one  in  red  and  white,  the  other  in  purple  and  white. 
They  all  rode  in  half  boots,  made  of  morocco,  in  different  colours  adapted  to  their 
uniforms :  their  jackets  and  caps,  were  extremely  neat,  and  in  elegant  taste,  made 
all  of  leather.  The  principal  characters  in  the  procession,  were  remarkably  well 
diosen,  and  the  pleasing  effect  the  fancy-dresses  had  showed  great  judgement  in  the 
managers.  Sc  far  exceeded  the  warmest  expectations  of  the  beholders.  The  Prince 
attended  by  his  guard,  wth  his  torch.bearers,  &  a  grand  band  of  musiek',  playing 
before  him,  went  to  the  play,  and  was  reed  wth  every  maik  of  Respect.’’ 

I  am  desirous  of  ascertaining  when  these  processions  were  discontinued 
in  Biuy  St.  Edmtmd’s ; — whether  these  days  are  observed  in  any  marked 
manner  in  East  Anglia,  at  the  present  time ; — and  also  what  accounts  or 
notices  of  the  pageants  of  earlier  times  are  known.  Any  note  will  be 
lhankfully  receiv^. — Bumebsis. 

*  Jmod,  with  the  Argonauts,  and  ^  the  t  A  Country  of  Asia,  near  Fontus,  on  the 
usiitance  of  Madea,  carried,  away  the  Golden  Euxine  Sea. 

Fleece  fiom  Colchis.  .  .  >  ,  , 
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Chttbchwaboxhs’  Aooomm. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  see  (No.  2,  pp.  21,  22)  the  very  value  of 
patiah  Churchwardens’  Accounts  admitted,  and  an  inv^tion  «ven  tb 
Clergymen  to  oommuihcate  to  the  Ha»t  Anglian,  scraps  of  information  frost 
them.  There  oould  not  be  a  wiser  recommendation,  whether  local  eustoini 
and  traditions,  the  history  of  the  Paridi  Church,  genealogy,  Ac.,  An.,  ot 
illustrations  Rnglish  histoiw,  be  the  olnect.  Unquestionably  these  old 
documents,  too  often  little  valued  and  sadly  neglects,  would  supply  thi 
very  information  which  Archtsologists  and  Eocleeiologists  may  be  weaxyia| 
themselves  in  vmn  to  discover  elsewhere. 

My  desire  in  seconding  the  recommendation  of  your  correspondent  is  to 
state  that,  upon  the  subject  of  Church  Bells,  I  have  met  with  most  usefsl 
information  frern  Churchwardens’  Accounts  in  the  Western  Counties ;  and 
that  I  make  a  point  of  enquiring,  whenever  opportunity  offers,  whether 
such  documents  exist.  In  some  instances  until  tne  inquiry  was  made,  the 
Clergy  were  ignorant  of  their  existence. 

It  would  be  a  great  assistance  to  Arohseologists  if  the  Clergy  of  Suffolk, 
Cambridgeshire,  and  Essex  oould  be  induced  to  communicate  to  the  EaA 
Anglian,  the  date  of  the  first  entry  in  the  Account  books  of  their  respec' 
tivs  Parishes. — ^W.  C.  Lnxis. 
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Kxsorave.  (pp.  6  and  14.) 

Grave  has  throe  meanings ;  the  one  is  a  "ditch,”  "pit,”  or  "tomb,” 
from  A.  8.  graf ;  another  is  a  "  wood,”  "  thicket,”  "  den,”  from  graf, 
graf\*  and  the  third  itorngarefa,  a  reeve  ( whence  a  shire-reevs 

or  ^eriff).  Thus  Oranu^  was  formerly  CfroMtkam,  and  denoted  "the 
dwelling  place  of  the  reeve  or  representative  of  the  superior  lord.” 

With  re^tfd  to  the  first  syl.  of  "  Kesgrave,”  it  is  not  at  all  improbable 
that  it  may  be  from  the  name  "  Caesar.”  In  Hungary  I  remembsk 
Kesmarkt,  which  is  contracted  from  Kaiser’smarket,  i,«.  "the  Emperor’s 
market,”  the  word  KaUtr  being  merely  a  corruption  of  Cm»ar\  moreover 
Keeton  In  Kent  is  by  some  derived  from  CoMt't-tun.  By  the  bye,  there 
is  the  parish  of  Kess-ingland  in  Suffolk,  and  we  find  Kes'wick  in  Norfolk, 
Yorkshire,  and  Cumberland.  These  th^  latter  places,  as  also  Chiswick  in 
Middlesex,  may  derive  their  names  from  their  having  once  been  famous  for 
their  chee^-markets,  and  were  it  not  for  the  last  syllable  in  "  Kesgrave,” 
which  must  be  either  grave,  grave,  or  reave,  the  first  syl.  might  be  ^m  the 
same  root,  for  altho’  Suffolk,  I  believe,  is  not  now  celebrated  for  its  cheese, 
yet  Fuller,  speaking  of  this  county,  says,  "  most  excellent  cheeses  are 
made  herein,  whereof  the  finest  are  very  thin,  as  intended  not  for  food 
but  digestion”  (!) ;  and  Suckling  adds  " it  must  be  presumed  that  the  art 
of  cheese-making  has  declined  in  Suffolk,  since  Full^s  days,  for  it  would 
be  impossible  to  doubt  the  judgment  of  so  keen  an  observer,  whose 
accuracy  is  proved  by  his  remarks  on  the  "  Suffolk  fSair  maids — "  It 
seemeth  the  God  of  Nature  hath  been  bountiful  in  ^ving  them  beautiful 
complexions.”  I  am  not  aware  whether  there  is  stm  a  manor  in  Suffolk 
called  CoM-iryk.  Chtge  (at  pp.  413-417)  speaks  of  it. — R.  S.  Chaikock.  ■  U 

•  Cunden  sad  others  interpret  the  Low  L.  times  sicaifltt  **•  thick  wood  of  hishUMe,** '‘t  I 
•nATA,  “A  UtOe  wood  t  **  Oowetl  wye  it  some-  gron.’’  ■  q] 
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jomr  PLAtFEBB,  BECTOB  OP  BEBBBK. 

The  following  account  of  John  Plaifere,  B.D.,  sometime  Fellow  of 
Sidney-Soseez  Col.,  in  Cambridge,  and  late  Rector  of  Debden,  in  Suffolk, 
is  written  on  the  fly-leaf  of  my  copy  (1651)  of  the  author’s  ‘*Appello 
Erangelium  for  the  True  Doctrine  of  the  Dirine  Predestination,  concorded 
with  the  Orthodox  Doctrine  of  Qod’s  Free  Grace  and  Man’s  Free  Will.” — 
j.  J.  Raybn. 

Johannes  Plaifems  Londini  in  Plated  cni  nomen  a  rleino  Thameai  honestis  parentibna 
natus  est  Anno  Domini  1577*  Puer  in  Schold  pnedptt^  Cantnariensi  bonarn’  literarnm 
poiait  rndimenta,  donee  annn’  Ktatis  17ma’  attigisaet ;  Inde  Academia’  Cantabrigiense* 
eoncedens,  primo  CoUegii  Em’annelis  fiustns  eat  scholaris  dein  Sydneyani  electns  socios; 
in  ntroq’  undecim  annornm  cnnicolum  absoMt  t  tandem  EMlesia  Depdenensia  in 
igro  Suffblcienai  Rector  institutus,  eita  quod  erat  reliqnam  (hoc  est  annos  26)  offictn* 
pastorale  grariter  obenndo  impendit.  Postremo  multis  Incnbrationibns  emaciate  con* 
feetoq*  corpora  diTinissima’  anima’  coelo  reddidit  Anno  k  Christo  nato  IGSlmo*  ab 
ipso  nato  Sd*"*  Yir  erat,  quoad  saera,  in  Theologid  Scholasticd  summi  acuminis,  in 
Concionatori&  mirse  eloqueatia,  in  ntr&q'  nerroens  jnxta  et  elegans;  tam  incredibilis 
rero  diligentia,  nt  toto  illo  eiginti  et  sex  annonim  spatio  vix  totidem  dies  passos  est 
eiabi  Dominicos  ;  in  qnibns  comnussn*  ill!  Christi  gregem  ccelesti  pabulo,  binis  sc.  con- 
,  donibus,  singulari  pistate  perfnsis,  mnltipliei  emditione  et  labore  perpolitis,  non  refle- 

!|  eerit :  quoad  coetera,  tam  insignis  graritatis,  prudendB  in  rebus  agendis,  dezteritatis 
I  ingenii  morumq’  suaritatis,  rite  denique  probitatis ;  ut  gratissimam  memoriam  et  tria- 
stissinnm  hie  desiderium  apud  omnes  probos  reliquerit. 

Chakbeb  otbb  thb  pobch. 

Various  uses  to  which  this  chamber  might  be  applied  have  been  already 
mentioned ;  as  for  instance,  a  library,  a  school  room,  an  oratory,  or  a  resi¬ 
dence  for  chaplain  or  sacrisiBn.  But  I  do  not  ever  remember  to  have  seen 
it  suggested  that  it  might  be  employed  as  a  prison,  a  theory  which  seema 
confined  by  the  example  at  Bildestone.  Tlus  room  is  lighted  only  by 
one  small  window  thickly  barred  with  iron,  and  entered  thro’  a  double 
door,  of  which  the  inner  one  is  very  strong  and  heavy,  and  closed  by  spring 
bolts  and  bars,  of  most  complicate  construction  though  now  somewhat 
out  of  order.  The  whole  apartment  was  once  lined  with  iron  throughout 
and  a  staple  for  a  chain  fastened  in  the  wall.  The  onl^  means  of  access 
was  by  a  heavy  wooden  staircase  carried  up  in  the  interior  of  the  church, 
adorned  with  miniature  buttresses  and  basements,  of  Perpendicular  cha¬ 
racter,  the  same  date  as  the  rest  of  the  building.  The  whole  was  in  excel¬ 
lent  preservation  and  shewed  traces  of  painti^,  still  under  multitudinous 
ooatingB  of  whitewash.  It  is  much  to  to  be  regretted  that  this  possibly 
unique  specimen  of  workmanship  was  removed  about  two  years  since,  at 
the  wish  of  the  Rector,  simply  b^use  it  blocked  u^  the  lower  part  of  one 
light  of  a  window  at  the  end  of  the  aisle — and  this  m  a  church  where  the 
glare  of  light  streaming  thro’  the  many  lofty  windows  is  on  a  summer’s  day 
quite  distre  ssing.  It  is  however  right  to  add  that  the  woodwork  was  not 
^together  destroyed,  but  made  up  into  a  sort  of  bin  for  the  reception  of 
coals  and  brooms.  To  these  prison  like  appearances  I  may  add  an  addi¬ 
tional  proof  famished  by  an  item  in  the  Churchwardens’  Accoimts  for 
1639— 

“Laid  out  to  Sargant  for  mending  the  stoks  in  the  (flxnrch  and  eyron  and 
nayles,  168.  8d.” 
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I  shall  be  glad  if  any  other  correspondent  can  furnish  me  with  instances 
of  similar  usage.  It  may  also  be  remarked  that  in  most  of  the  larger 
Perpendicular  churches  in  this  neighbourhood,  where  the  porch  is  not  di¬ 
vide  into  two  stories,  there  is  a  similar  room  over  the  vestry ;  as  at  Had- 
leigh,  Hitcham,  and  !^ttlesden,  the  latter  destroyed. — F.  S.  Qrowse. 

J>CLPITS.  (p.  7). 

Since  the  account  was  printed  of  the  small  octangular  pulpit,  in  Stoke 
by  Clarc  Church,  Suffolk,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  that 
its  interior  diameter  is  only  20J  inches,  which  I  believe  will  verily  my 
assertion  that  it  is  the  “  smallest  in  the  county.’^  Perhaps  some  of  your 
readers  will  supply  measurements  of  other  small  pulpits  for  comparison. — A. 

I4.  requests  notU  of  all  the  pulpits  in  the  East  Anglian  distnct,  prior  to 
the  present  century. 
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ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES. 

■Wick  ajtd  Wich.  (p.  11.) 

There  is  generally  no  distinction  between  the  terminations  wick,  unek. 
They  are  merely  corruptions  from  A.  S.  wie,  wye,  a  dwelling  place,  habi¬ 
tation,  street,  village,  monastery,  convent,  castle,  fortress  for  soldieis, 
camp,  station,  creek,  bay.  The  synon.  wor^  in  the  Dan.  ai'e  viy,  a  bay, 
ffxrd,  a  cove,,  Sw.  vilk,  a  oove,  creek,  loe.  vik,  a  little  bay.  Plat 
vik,  D.  wyk.  Fries,  teic,  0.  G.  icik,  tciek,  weieh,  a  town,  oastle,  monastery, 
bay.  'When  the  name  is  af  Scandinavian  origin,  we  genendly  find  t^ 
place  on  a  bay,  creek,  or  cove,  but  whether  this  is  the  original  meaning  of 
the  word  is  doubtful  as  the  L.  vum  would  seem  to  be  the  root  of  aU  these 
Words. 

I  understand  Wich  in  Essex  means  also  a  small  dairy-house,  **  and 
according  to  Cowel,  “a  ferm  or  ftsrm,  which  in  the  N.  parts  is  called  • 
Tack$f  in  Lancashire  a  Form-hoU,  is  in  Essex  called  a  Wike  or  Wyk$.'*^ 
E.  S.  CsAJUtOCK. 


Cans  or  Hbrbixos,  &c.  (p.  23.) 

Aeoording  to  Cowel  (Law  Diet.),  a  cade  of  herring»  is  500  ;  of  tprak 
1000.  Book  of  Rates,  fi>l.  45.  'Tet  I  find  anciently,  600  made  the  Cait 
tf  Sinringi,  six  score  to  the  hundred,  which  is  called  Maynum  Centum, 
Cade  (  CadutJ  is  found  in  Bailey  and  Webster.  The  bequest  means  simply 
that  a  cade  or  barrel  is  to  be  given  away  each  year  in^nt,  for  succssive 
years. — B.  8.  Chabkock. 


Shallow  Jteeet$e$  ♦»  Churehet. — do  not  quite  imdeistand  what  descrip¬ 
tion  of  shallow  recesses  T.  8.  refers  to.  There  are  aumbries,  recesses  fa 
altars,  altar  tombs,  coped  slabs,  Easter  sepulchres,  piscinae,  statuettes,  Sx. 
These  are  often  very  shallow.  In  some  of  them  I  have  found  mural 
painting  or  fresco ;  and  no  doubt  it  wasTery  generally  if  not  invariably 
applied  in  each  of  them. — K. 
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Catholieon,  (p.  10.) — ^Webster  defines  Catholicon  [Greek,  koBoKucov 
lofa,  universal  remedy]  a  remedy  for  diseases ;  a  umvessal  remedy ;  a 
remedy  supposed  to  be  efficacious  in  purging  away  all  humors ;  a  pmucea ; 
a  kind  of  soft  pm^tive  electuary,  so  called.  The  word  is  foui^  in  Bailey. 
— B.  S.  Chasvocz. 

Origin  of  the  word  Bonfire,  (No.  1,  p.  11.) — In  leply  to  this  Query,, 
which  has  since  been  address^  to  the  Notee  and  Q^eriet,  the  Editor 
wys: — 

*'  Whaterer  may  have  been  the  nature  of  John  Dale’a  contribution,  then  csn  be  no 
doubt  that  the  word  Bon  in  bonfire,  is  from  the  Daniah  Bam,  a  beacon.  See  Tin 
Hagnnseo’s  Euay  on  the  Danish  Calendar.  Den  foret  November  og  den  font* 
Avgvtt,  in  which  he  speaks  continually  of  festlege  Banner  for  festal  Bmfires.  Dr. 
Richardson,  in  his  Dictionary,  adopts  that  of  Skinner,  Ignit  bomu,  q.  d.  bonm*,  vet  ben 
esiMo/M.’’ — Notes  and  Queries,  Mot.  6,  1858. 

Buetum,  (No.  1,  p.  10  ;  No.  2,  p.  19),  is  probably  bustian,”  or 
“  fustian  ;  ”  as  in  the  inventory  of  St.  Mary’s,  Cambridge, — “  1503,  Itm. 
a  vestament  of  white  bustian  olde  w^  all  tue  appareU,^  and  in  inventory 
of  St.  Margaret  8,-  Southwark, — '*  1485,  Itm.  a  festement  of  wyght  fbstyan 
for  Lent ;  ’  ’  but  may  not  "  buatum,”  have  been  misread  for  '*  buckram  ?  ’* 
—W.  C.  Ltnis. 

Librarg  in  lacenham  Church. — One  of  your  corresp^ents  comectnres 
that  the  Library  in  Lavenham  Church,  was  fbtmded  by^.  Bray.  1  am  one 
of  Dr.  Bray’s  associates,  and  can  inform  him  that  the  omy  Libraries 
founded  by  Um  in  East  Anglia,  of  which  we  have  any  record,  are  Dulling* 
ham,  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  North  Walsham,  in  Norfolk. — ^£.  C.  A. 


QUERIES. 

Permit  me  to  enquire  in  your  pages. 

Ist.  The  form  and  material  of  &e  black  raven  banner  of  the  Danes. 

2nd.  Whether  the  Gage  family  are  acquainted  with  the  precise  plaoe  of 
sepulture  of  Sir  Henry  Gage,  the  Caval^ ;  who  fell  at  Culham  Bridge, 
Abingdon,  Jan.  11,  1645. 

3rd.  Whether  at  Hozne,  where  St.  Edmnnd  was  killed,  the  Bridge  is 
still  called  Gold-bridge,  and  the  prejudioe  of  brides  and  Imde-grooms  to 
crossing  it  still  exists ;  also  wheth^  any  precise  spot  is  indicate  by  tra¬ 
dition  as  that  of  the  murder. 

4th.  Whether  there  are  any  traces  by  internnaniage  or  otherwise 
my  family,  located  at  Bendle^am  in  the  axteenth  (^tuxy,  under  the 
name  of  Higate,  or  Highgate,  or  Heygate. 

Arms,  Gules,  two  bars,  Ar.,  on  a  bend,  Or,  a  torteanz,  between  two  leo¬ 
pards  faces  Az.  Crest,  A  wolfs  head,  erased.  Chiles. 

5th.  Whether  the  Iwt  days  of  the  fhmous  Cavalier  Sir  Thomas  Glenham, 
or  Glemham  are  known ;  and  who  are  his  heirs  ? — W.  E.  Hstoatk,  South' 
*nd,  Ettex. 
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BUROH  CASTLE. 

Can  any  of  your  correspondents  oblige  the  proprietor  of  Burgh  Castle,  in 
Suffolk — die  Ghtiianonum  of  the  Romans — ^with  authentic  information  of 
any  coins  or  other  relics  of  the  time  of  the  Saxons  discoyered  there  ?  or  of 
any  notices  of  the  occupation  of  that  side  by  the  Saxons  in  our 
old  Chronicles  or  writers?  I  am  only  aware  of  two  Saxon  coins  found 
there :  a  Sceatta,  and  a  coin  of  the  ^g  of  the  Mercians ;  and  I  know 
of  no  Saxon  remains  of  any  other  description. 

Rapin  (vol.  i.  folio,  p.  66. )  mentions  a  monastery  at  Cnobersburgh,  said 
to  be  Burgh,  found  by  the  Saxons.  And  Ives,  in  his  Garianonum  (p. 
42.),  quotes  Bede  Heel.  lib.  iii.  cap.  19.)  for  the  same  fact,  and  that 
Cno^rsburgh  was  *‘Cunoberi  XJrbs,  from  a  Saxon  chief  who  formerly 
resided  here.”— John  P.  Boileau,  Ketteringhm,  Wymondham,  Norfolk. 


BtTBIAL  CXTSTOHS. 

I  am  collecting  materials  for  notices  of  Burial  Customs,  &c.,  in  England, 
in  ancient  and  modem  times,  and  I  should  feel  excee^gly  oblig^  for 
any  particulars  derived  either  from  books,  or  from  personal  observation, 
with  which  I  might  be  favoured. 

I  am  also  desirous  of  adding  to  the  curious  details  I  have  collected 
respecting  the  dislike  to  be  buri^  in  the  **  backside,”  commonly  the  north 
side  of  the  churchyard.  Was  this,  as  is  said,  sometimes  left  unconsecrated  ? 

I  will  add  that  any  particulars,  however  trivial,  will  be  gladly  received. 
It  is  only  by  kind  and  extensive  co-operation  that  I  can  hope  to  record 
many  interesting  details. — ^B.  Badhah,  Kimbolton. 

How  did  the  Britone  obtain  their  Gold,  ^e? — As  it  is  well  known  the 
^ly  Britons  possessed  many  articles  of  Cold,  particularly  Torques,  now  of 
the  value  of  £40,  and  upwards.  Armlets  and  Fibulas,  of  the  same  metal, 
with  other  reliques; — ^How  did  the  early  natives  become  possessed 
of  such  valuables  ?  was  it  by  barter  with  the  Fhoenecians,  with  whom  the 
most  part  of  their  commerce  was  carried  on  with  tin,  cattle,  raw  hides,  and 
such  other  articles  as  they  could  produce.  Six  or  seven  Torques  have 
been  discovered  in  Norfolk,  and  the  large  hoard  of  the  silver  coins  of  the 
Iceni,  amounting  to  three  or  four  hundred  pounds,  at  Weston,  in  this 
county,  tends  to  show  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  precious  metals 
was  bown  at  this  early  period.  How,  and  by  w^t  mode  of  traffic  were 
these  valuables  obtained  ? — Q.  J. 

8.  Leona/rSe  Chapel,  BUdeetone. — A  misprint  in  this  Query  may  possibly 
retard  an  answer — ^for  Qidinton  read  Erdington.  The  phrase  stating  that 
a  existed  before  the  memory  of  man,  is  in  law  language  always  taken 
to  imply  that  it  existed  before  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Richard 
the  Rrst  (1189.) — ^F.  S.  Gbowsx. 

Flummiehiny. — Our  old  nurse  in  diHcniwiTig  the  merits  of  narrow  and 
broad  bordered  ladies  nightcaps,  has  just  said  the  broad  borders  are  so 
fliunmicking.”  As  I  cannot  find  the  word  either  in  Forby  or  Moor,  may 
1  trouble  some  of  your  correspondents  for  an  explanation. — ^E.  C.  A. 


